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Memorabilia. 








[‘ the October Leview of English Studies 
Mr. William §S. Clark has an article en- 
titled ‘ Corpses, Concealments and Curtains 
on the Restoration Stage.’ This is really 
about the traverse—or arras, or hangings— 
which plays, as we know, some considerable 
part in the Elizabethan and Jacobean theatre, 
and now furnishes a quaint example of 
capricious tenacity in conservatism. For the 
new, splendid, much-enjoyed stage of the 
Restoration came in as a “‘ picture-stage’”’ 
with scene flats and a proscenium curtain, yet 
kept on some of the older mechanical contri- 
vances among which this of the traverse has, 
Mr. Clark tells us, not yet had its impor- 
tance properly appreciated. It was useful 
chiefly—set before the ‘‘ back scene ’’ just, be- 
hind the last pair upstage of the scene flats— 
as a means of concealment and discovery ; and 
was worked as a pair of curtains. Examples 
—beginning with Act V. of Dryden’s ‘ Duke 
of Guise ’—show how both in tragedy and 
comedy it served with good effect, though, as 
Mr, Clark remarks, it presented, amid the 
newly introduced flats and scenery, an “‘ in- 
congruous spectacle,’’ and constitutes ‘ one 
of the most curious heritages ’’ from the past. 
It is suggested that its long-continued exist- 
ence on the contemporary continental stage 
may have aided its persistence in England. 
By no means without its influence on plays— 
especially where crimes, pranks and the super- 
natural were involved—it held its ground till 
well on into the eighteenth century. 


AS we all know, on Dec. 6—after disposing 

of the third portion of the Clumber Lib- 
rary—Messrs. Sotheby offered for sale an 
important historical MS., the Psalterium 
Latinum cum Calendario, Canticis, Horis 
B.V.M. et aliis officiis ad usum Sarum exe- 








cuted, as the arms of England, France and 
Bohun show, for Henry IV, King of Eng- 
land. With some resemblance to contem- 
porary French style, it is supposed to be actu- 
ally altogether of English workmanship—to 
be dated at c. 1400. As The Times for Tues- 
day, Dec. 7, informs us, it was bought 
by Messrs. Maggs for £5,000. This magnifi- 
cent piece of work forms the subject of the 
first article in the December Connoisseur, 
where it is illustrated by three photographs 
and one colour-plate of the large illuminated 
initials. Mr, Montague Summers has a de- 
lightful paper, with lavish supply of pictures, 
on ‘The Toy Theatre.” It may not be gener- 
ally known that among the artists who contri- 
buted designs for the cardboard figures consti- 
tuting the toy troupes of actors, were George 
Cruikshank, Flaxman and William Blake. 
Mr. John Phillimore’s ‘ The Railway in 
Caricature’ presents a number of amusing 
drawings, which somehow make one feel that 
our great-grandfathers were much more 
high-spirited in their reception of novelties 
than we are to-day. We remember some few 
skits on motor-cars on their first introduction ; 
but the aeroplane has, on the whole, been 
given a serious and solemn welcome among 
us. The colour-plates reproduce a green jade 
bowl and cover and a group of objets d’art 
belonging to the collection of Queen Mary. 


(THE Northern News Service reports from 
Belgrade that excavations near the town 
of Nish, in south-west Jugoslavia, have re- 
vealed an ancient city, which is believed to 
be the ‘‘ Town of The Emperor,”’ that is to 
say, the city built during the sixth century 
by the Emperor Justinian, who was born at 
Tauresium in Illyria, a.p, 482. 
A fine church has been discovered and also 
a huge building thought to have been used 
for church congresses. Several beautiful floor 
mosaics have come to light, with designs of 
animals, birds and flowers. Work on the 
site is being carried out under the instruc- 
tions of Prof. Petkovic, of the Belgrade 
University, and we may hope much both 
interesting and instructive from it. 


E have received from the Oxford Press 
their edition, in the Standard Authors 
series, of the Poems of Francis Thomp- 
son, as first brought out his literary 
executor, Mr, Wilfred Meynell, in 1913. 
These Standard Authors, which cost 3s. 6d. 
a volume, are, as most of our readers will 
know, very satisfactory books for one’s ordin- 
ary reading. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF 
BRUNAN - BURH, 


[? seems strange that from time to time 

somebody comes forward with a theory of 
the discovery of a site that has never been 
really lost. The ‘‘ were’? or earthworks of 
Brunan-burh may still be seen on Burnham 
hill, a few miles from the Humber on the 
southern side. Brunum continues to be the 
local pronunciation of the name, which is as 
it was spelt in the notable Lindsey Survey 
of 1115, less than two centuries after the 
battle fought there. The entrenchments are 
still considerable and have been measured as 
extending over 64 acres, chiefly in Burnham 
but partly in Wootton, of which the Wear- 
dune of one of the chroniclers may have been 
an alternative name. That these entrench- 
ments were locally described as ‘‘ were’? fits 
in with what was common use in the North. 
The way from the south to the commencement 
of the slope of Burnham hill continued to be 
called Bloody Gate as late as an Inclosure 
Act of 1768, and the way towards the Humber 
crosses a valley which in another Inclosure 
Act of 1792 was still called Dudmandale or 
Deadmandale, 

But tradition, of course, is only part of the 
evidence in respect of the site of a well- 
recorded event in history. Its value, how- 
ever, is considerable when most of the re- 
cords fail to supply determining particulars. 
But such information as the records happen 
to mention, must be of greatest account in 
considering the question. 

The evidence of the chroniclers shows that 
there was no uncertainty in their time about 
the place of the battle. They all took it for 
granted that it was well known by its name, 
and only those of them who were describing 
how the battle came about added for that 
purpose some description of the locality. The 
name itself has continued with only such nor- 
mal modifications as must be looked for in 
the course of a thousand years. But the 
additional information about the locality 
mentioned by some of the chroniclers becomes 
of great importance in a close and full exam- 
ination of the evidence regarding the identi- 
fication of the exact site. The chroniclers 
had therefore best be quoted at some length. 








The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Five of the 
six extant copies of this great vernacular re. 
cord contain entries referring to the battle. 
To use Stevenson’s lettering, B and C and D 
under the year 937 have the famous poem in 
heroics recounting the great victory “ at 
Brunan-burh,”’ and not recording anything 
else between 934 and 940. The poem notes 
West-Saxons and Mercians as the victors, 
and Scots and Northmen as the vanquished. 
Those who escaped did so ‘‘on the fallow 
flood,’’ such as the muddy Humber usually is. 
The Scots king went ‘‘ by flight to his coun- 
try north.’”’ The Northmen fled in their 
ships ‘‘ over the deep water to seek Dublin 
again.’’ There may be a local reference in 
the description of ‘‘ the wolf of the Wold” 
devouring the slain on the battlefield. Con- 
stantine was retaliating for the devastation 
of the east coast of Scotland by Athelstan’s 
fleet and cavalry in 934, and Anlaf, in join- 
ing forces with him, was endeavouring to 
make good his claim to succeed to his father’s 
kingdom of Northumbria, where his friends 
were numerous and powerful. Some years 
later, after he had become a Christian, he 
was granted it for a time, but at the date 
of the battle of Brunan-burh he had secured 
a safe place of retreat for his viking fleet at 
Dublin. 

The copies E and F under the years 937 
and 938 respectively have ‘‘ This year King 
Athelstan and Edmund his brother led a 
force to Brunan-byri and there fought against 
Anlaf and Christ helping had the victory and 
they there slew five kings and seven earls.” 

Ethelwerd. This writer made a Latin ver- 
sion of a Wessex copy of the Chronicle in the 
year 975. He was a member of the royal 
family and he wrote for the information of 
a relative who was Countess of Milan. He 
doubtless knew men who had fought in the 
battle, and eventually he himself fell fight- 
ing against the Danes. He writes: “So 
severe a battle was fought against the bar- 
barians at Brunan-dune that even at the pre- 
sent time it is commonly called the great 
fight.”” The place was Brunan-hill to him. 

Florence of Worcester. The Chronicle of 
Florence is of outstanding value in such 
inquiry as the present. He was a monk of 
Worcester whose life, which ended in 1141, 
was devoted to the work of bringing together 
from all known sources the history of his 
country and writing it in Latin, the literary 
language of the West. His basis was the 
Worcester copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
with which he incorporated considerable addi- 
tions, some traditional and local, and some 
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drawn from other writers. He wrote within 
200 years of the battle, when there could be 
no question as to the place where it was 
fought. Under the year 934 he records 
Athelstan’s invasion of Scotland with a fleet 
and a force of cavalry because Constantine 
had broken the peace of 926, compelling him 
to surrender and give presents. Under 938 
he gives a long account of the battle and the 
events that led up to it, stating that 
“Anlaf entered the mouth of the Humber 
with a powerful fleet at the instigation of 
his father-in-law Constantine,’’ also that 


Athelstan and Edmund met him with their 
army at the place called Brunanburgh and 
after a battle which lasted from daybreak 
until evening slew five kings and seven earls 
whom the enemy had brought with them as 
auxiliaries, shedding more blood than had ever 
before in England been shed in battle, and re- 
turned home in triumph having driven Anlaf 
and Constantine back to their ships, who 
returned to their country with very few fol- 
lowers. 

Simeon of Durham. Contemporary with 
Florence of Worcester was Simeon, a monk 
of Durham, who compiled a Latin history of 
the Kings from similar materials, but based 
largely upon the Hexham copy of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. He also wrote an original 
‘History of the Church of Durham’ down 
to the time of his death in 1129, which con- 
tains valuable information on secular events. 
In the former work he gives under the year 
937 an account similar to that of Florence, 
describing how Anlaf stirred up by Constan- 
tine, entered the mouth of the Humber with 
a powerful fleet, and how Athelstan and 
Edmund encountered them with their army 
in the place called Brunanburgh and drove 
them to their ships with the loss of their 
army. In Simeon’s ‘ History of the Church 
of Durham’ he gives an independent account 
of the battle: 

In the year 937 Athelstan fought at Wear- 
dune which is called by another name 
At Brunnan-were or Brunnanbyrig against 
Anlaf the son of Guthred the late king, who 
had come with a fleet of 615 ships supported 
by the Scots and Cumbrians, but trusting in 
the protection of Saint Cuthbert he slew a 
countless multitude of those people and drove 
the kings out of his realm. 


This doubtless represents the common 
Northumbrian account. The fact that 
Simeon uses various alternative names for 


The Chronicle of Melrose. This document 
for its earlier entries was compiled by the 
monks of Melrose about the middle of the 
twelfth century, and was based upon Simeon’s 
‘History of the Kings’ supplemented by 
other Northern knowledge, the compilers say- 


ing: ‘‘We have excerpted from various 
sources some from one place some from 
another.’”? Under the year 934 it records: 


‘“* Athlestan ravaged Scotland as far as Dun- 
foeder and Wertermore with an army by land 
and as far as Cateness with his naval forces 
because Constantine had violated the treaty 
into which he had entered,’’ and under 936: 

Anlaf king of Ireland entered the mouth of 
the river Humber with 615 ships, he was met 
at Brunan-burch by Athelstan and Edmund 
where a battle was fought in which five kings 
and seven dukes fell, and they returned with 
triumph. 

William of Malmesbury. This writer, who 
was somewhat later than Simeon, of mixed 
Norman and English parentage, set himself 
the task of writing literary history rather 
than chronicle. He gives a long and diffuse 
account of the circumstances of the battle, but 
for the present purpose it is sufficient to note 
his statement that Aulaf and Constantine 
advanced ‘“‘far into England’’ when they 
were encountered “‘ at Brunefeld’’ by Athel- 
stan and were defeated with overwhelming 
loss. He also quotes a poem in praise of 
Athelstan which states that he ‘‘ drove them 
bootless towards their native land.’’ 

Within the period while still the site of this 
great battle could not be a matter of dispute, 
other writers than chroniclers might be 
expected to make reference to it. It happens 
that three such writers of the Plantagenet 
time can be brought into evidence in the 
matter. 

Geoffrey Gaimar was a man of Norse des- 
cent attached to the household of Ralf Fitz- 
gilbert, a Norman baron in Lincolnshire, 
whose wife was the sister of the Yorkshire 
baron, Walter le Espec. He is best known 
as the writer of the folk-tale, ‘ Havelok the 
Dane.’ He wrote in rhyming Norman speech, 
which was the courtly language of the twelfth 
century. After mentioning that Athelstan 
had invaded and ravaged Scotland with great 
forces on the sea, he states that a year later 
‘* at Brunes-werc he had the mastery over the 
Scots and the Cumbrians and the Welsh and 
the Picts, and there were many killed in this 





the place of the battle must be taken as 
showing that these variants were in use in 
his time for the site that he had already 
described as being near the Humber. 





place.”’ 

Peter Langtoft was an East Riding man 
familiar with both sides of the Humber, who 
about the end of the thirteenth century wrote 
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in Norman speech containing much English 
a rhyming recital of the ballad type that 


makes reference to the battle. Wright’s 
translation of this reads as follows: 
Constantine of Scotland arrived in the 


Humber. A pagan king Anlaf he brought with 
him. Anlaf had 715 ships. The good king 
Athelstan who had right with Edmund his 
brother in whom he placed great trust en- 
countered the wretches at Bruneburge near 
Humber. The battle lasted from morning to 
evening. Athelstan put to flight the two kings. 

Each in flight went away to his land. In truth 
Athelstan slew those that remained. 

Robert Mannyng, born at Bourne in 1264, 
who holds a recognised place as a writer of 
early English, wrote in 1338 a translation of 
Langtoft’s poem. Like him a monk and a 
scholar, he too was a local man familiar with 
both sides of the Humber by reason of his 
journeys between Sempringham and Malton, 
and his reference to the battlefield is very 
clear: 

At Brunesburgh on Humber thei gan tham 

assaile, 

Fro morn unto even lasted that bataile. 

At the last to their ships the king gave them 


chace, 

All fled away. That was of God’s grace. 

Note should be made that in the days when 
there was no question of the location of the 
site, no less than twelve variants of the name 
were used to describe it. The first half of 
the name is at once recognised as brun or 
burn, which means a stream of fresh water. 
The one exception to this form is wear or 
weir, which in Lincolnshire is still a common 
indication of a pond being fed by springs. 
Brun and wear have therefore the same mean- 
ing, and equally apply to the spring running 
out of Burnham hill. The second half of the 
names used have various meanings. Burh is 
the word for a hill or hill-fort, and byri, 
burgh, byrig, burch, burge, taking them in 
the order in which we meet with them, are 
variants of the same word, with various modi- 
fications of meaning according to locality or 
period of use. Dune is another word with the 
meaning of a hill, but of no great prominence. 
Werc means the effects of human work such 
as entrenchments or buildings, and feld 
means the open country. So we have in nine 
cases Spring-hill, in two Spring-works, in one 
Spring-field. There can be no doubt that all 
apply to the same site. The writers who 
make use of seven of those twelve forms of 
the name state explicitly that the place they 
name is near the Humber. 

The conclusion from all the evidence thus 
carefully brought under examination is clearly 





that the Battle of Brunan-burh was fought at 
Burnham hill, about three miles from the 
Humber on the Lincolnshire side, 


W. E. Varan. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


CHARLES MATHEWS, TRELAWNEY 
AND SHERIDAN KNOWLES IN 
AMERICA. 


Outp MARGINALIA. 


()NE of the few books that commonly carry 

an advertisement of Poe’s ‘Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque,’ 1840, is ‘ A Con- 
tinuation of the Memoirs of Charles Mathews, 
Comedian,’ by Mrs, Mathews, published by 
the same publishers, Lea & Blanchard, of 
Philadelphia, 1839. For the sake of this 
advertisement, I some years ago bought an 
odd second volume of the work from a stall. 
Recently upon examining it, I found it con- 
tained a series of marginalia, written in 1846, 
by an American gentleman who knew 
Mathews and other worthies of the literary 
and theatrical world in America. 

While the notes are of uneven interest, they 
do reveal something of the impression ‘made 
in New York by the acting and personality 
of Charles Lamb’s friend, and other visitors, 
and give some facts not in the book, such as 
where Mathews lived here. I have therefore 
transcribed them all, preserving the spelling 
and punctuation of the writer, but adding a 
period where necessary. In brackets before 
each note I give the reference to the page on 
which it begins, and enough of the text, in 
quotation or synopsis, to make the meaning 
clear. 

Who the writer was is not certain. He was 
apparently not an actor or literary man him- 
self, but a gentleman interested in the stage. 
He describes himself only as ‘‘ W.H.M., 15, 
Whitehall St.’’ (or possibly the number is 
25). And he dates one note 1846, which is 
probably the date of all, since most of them 
look as if written at the same time. Mr. 
Alexander Wall, my old friend, and Director 
of the New York Historical Society, examined 
the directories for the proper year, and tells 
me that in 1846, 15, Whitehall St. was 
occupied by ‘ James T. M’Dougall,”’ and no 
person of the initials W.H.M. was listed for 
Whitehall St. However such names are 
usually only those of householders, and I 
would suggest the writer of the notes was 
perhaps W. H. MacDougall, though this is 
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tentative. 
Collection of Harvard College Library, to 
which I have given the book, tells me she 
knows no theatrical worthy of the initials 
who would seem to fit in with what we know 
of the writer of the notes. 


1. [First Flyleaf.] Matthews, made 2 
trips to America the 1st in 1822 2 in 1835. 

2. [P. 9. ‘* Buckstone.’’| Buckston in 1840 
came to the City of New York. An indifferent 
actor. 

3. [P. 34. “Very few people have a just 
perception of what is absolutely requisite to 
produce a humorous result.’’] This is very true 
& this is the reason so few succeed in their 
efforts to be humorous. . , comic. 

4. [P. 42. “I would not write you till I 
could get a frank.” | Was this frank, to save 
his friend, mony or his own . , . he could have 
paid the postage if his friend was poor. 

5. [P. 52. An account of Mathews fooling 
William Godwin by a disquise, and satisfying 
the novelist that a disguise might be used in 
the novel ‘ Cloudesley.’] See the novel 
Cloudesley by Godwin quere did not this God- 
win write, ‘‘ Caleb Williams.’’ 

6. [P. 53. “ The improvident Lee Sugg ’’] 
Lee Sugg was the father of Mrs. Hacket & 
Sharpe of the Park Theatre [New York. ] 


7. [P. 97. Anecdote of Mathews mewing 
like a cat.] Very good. 
8. [|P. 107. ‘‘ His share of the Adelphi 


Theatre property was with his future exer- 
tions, all that was left to him.’’] Value of 
his property. The only excuse for Mathews 
Ragerness to accumulate money, was in the 
desire he had to have retired & this may have 
been increased by the bad state of his health. 

9. [P. 108. Comments on the gallery of 
paintings attracting no visitors when 
Mathews was not present.| A lesson in life. 
No man should attempt to support a gallery 
of painting... Except he has a Stated 
income & free from casualty. 

10. [P. 134. A kind act of Lord Uxbridge 
described.| All Englishmen are very proud 
of any notice taken of them by Titled people, 
& Mathews had this, vanity in common with 
his countrymen, 

ll. [P. 150. An elaborate explanation of 
an act of charity by Mathews.] Bad taste., 
Mrs. M. had better have omitted all this. 

12. [P. 174. ‘‘ Lord Arthur gave me a 
frank.’’] Frank again surprising. 

13. [P.177. ‘‘ The Fund paid postage.’’ | 
The English people dislike to pay postage. 

14. [P. 187. “Mr. Maywood.’’] Mr. 
Maywood (a Scotchman) well known as an 


Mrs. Hall, Curator of the Theatre 





actor in New York of considerable ability. 

15. [P. 188. On the long voyage to. 
America.| No steamer in 1834—voyage to N. 
York: 30 days now 1846—15 days. 

16. [P. 193. Mathews first appears in 
New York.] I was present at his 1st appear- 
ance—on 13th of Oct. 1834. . . . Full house & 
good reception. Mr. Mathews had lost power 
& energy, he was not as effective as he was in 
1826 & did not succeed as well with the audi- 
ence I saw the difference the first night & 
told Price of it... I was right. 

17. [P. 196. Mr. John Mason, Kemble’s 
nephew.| Mason, since married Miss Cram 
the daughter of the rich Distiller & has left 
the stage, 

18. [P. 198-199. On an address written 
for Mathews by his wife for the ‘Trip to 
America,’ a play.| Mrs. Mathews was a very 
Intelligent lady wrote better than her hus- 
band I think. Excellent—I heard this address 
delivered, 

19. [P. 201. ‘‘ Sheridan Knowles.”|] I 
knew ‘‘ Knowles ’”’. . . a fine classical scholar 
& a beautiful writer . . . but an ass in ordin- 
ary no manner, no ease or grace in short .. . 
simple & awkward & dressed ridiculously .. . 
Knowles had been a schoolmaster at Glasgow. 

20. [P. 203. ‘‘ Lord Byron’s Trelawney.’’ | 
Trelawney—I knew, he wrote ‘‘ Adventures 
of a younger son ”’ 

21. [P. 207. A letter of Trelawney, de- 
nouncing American culture and climate.] 
Englishmen think Americans cold mannered. 
T. was a hypo critic to write thus, he enjoyed 
the good dinners, of that suffices that 1 know. 

22. [P. 211. On Mathews losing his voice 
in January 1835.] Mr. M. at the time was 
a confirmed invalid, his health was waning 
fast. 

23. [P. 214. Dr, Wainwright's preaching 
praised by Mrs, Mathews.| Dr. Wainwright, 
of Grace Church, New York. 

24. [P. 219. Decision of Mathews to re- 
turn to England.| Mathews in fact broke a 
vow & longed to get home to his old quarters 

25. [P. 221. Lodgings of Mathews in 
New York.|] I remember the House & room 
I visited him the day before he left for Liver- 
pool—I thought his lodgings mean & small 
for a man of his means he was very close like 
all Englishmen W.H.M. M. had lost his for- 
tune to a great extent. He lived in a small 
2 storied House in Hubert St near the river. 
His mean lodgings was his own choice he 
could have had better if he had wished to pay 
for it. 


26. [P. 225. Last performance of Ma- 
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thews, 11 Feb. 1835.] I was present saw him 
on the last 3 nights W.H.M. 

27. [P. 225. ‘‘ Plaude’’ (a misprint). ] 
Plaude—meaning Placide. 

28. [P. 243. Departure of Mathews.| 1 
visited Mathews in New York on 17th Feby 
he left next day, he was then sick. 

29. [Last flyleaf.] Trelawney 1835. 

30. |Last flyleaf and back cover.] Mr. 
Mathews, was an honest men & an affection- 
ate husband & father, in politics, contracted 
& prejudiced as most Englishmen are: He 
came to America to make money, & he made 
some 20,000 Dollars, yet was not satisfied, he 
thought he could have made more in the same 
time in England, which I very much doubt. 
He rec’d great attentions & civilities in the 
U. States . . . I knew Mathews well, have 
often Dined in his Company . . . He was a 
man of good nature, talents, ready wit. . . 
& much experience & reading . . . But he was 
of melancholy temperament—fidgity—Easily 
put out humour—had queer ways—very mean 
—strong prejudices quite English in his 
notions, & expected great respect & servility 
in the lower classes, which he did not find in 
the U. States & it annoyed him exceedingly 
& he often spoke of it to me. I was de- 
lighted with Mathews, in company at a 
dinner party, but should not have made him 
a companion. W.H.M. 

THomas OLLIVE MABBoTT. 

New York. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 


DOCUMENTS. 
(See ante pp. 42, 150, 188, 272). 
Payn. The word ‘‘ pagan’’ was applied 
to a child who by some accident had not been 


baptized at birth (Freeman, ‘Lords of 

Ardres ’), 

( Paynrawyn (Kent, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 353 
(45). 

PrentHwyn, Le Neve’s Fasti. 


Pepe (Herts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 957 (29). 
(From Old English Peada ?) 

Prcon (Norfolk, 1431-1442), E.C.P. 9 (181). 

Pexenot. See Picknorr. 

PEtiyvyn (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 111 (37). 

Petsotr (Kent, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1256 

(13). 

Pemety (Kent, 1515-8), E.C.P. 421 (26). 
(Place-name from Pimhill, Co. Salop?) 

Pencrave (Bedford), Star Chamber, 


James I, 298 (11). 

Penere (Gloucester or Hereford, 1538-1544), 
E.C.P. 1044 (35). 
PincReEE, Prncrey (U.S.A.), 


Bowditch’s 





Suffolk Surnames. 
(Cf, Pindergreen, also in Bowditch ?) 
PBPNICOCKE (Huntingdon, 1538-1544), 
E.C.P. 974 (18). 

(Hardly Scotch at this place and date; 
diminutive of Penny or Penn?) 
PENTHWYN. See PayntHwyn. 
> (Salop, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1235 


(Place-name from Pipewick, Co. North- 
ants ?) 
Pprpen (Sussex, 1547), E.C.P. 1151 (37), 
( = Pardon ?) 
eee (Surrey, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 869 
( = Parkhurst ?) 
Perveys (London, 1437-8), E.C.P. 9 (281), 
( = Purvis?) 
(Herts, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 349 
PERYENT ). 
(Suffolk, 1533-8, alternative to 
Peryn), E.C.P. 744 (10). 
Is Perryn ever (though not in this case) 
an assimilation of Penryn? 
Percve (Wilts, 1533-8), E.C.P. 860 (33). 
Perman (Norfolk, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 345 


(25). 
( = Pet-man or peat-man ?) 
| Petowse (Norfolk, 1544-7), 
(8). 
Pettus (Biglow Papers). 


E.C.P. 1167 


(Place-name from ‘‘ peat-house ’’ or form 
of Peto?) 
Prwson (Middlesex, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1433 


(38). 

Puayre (Norfolk, 1510; probably of 
Flemish descent), ‘ D.N.B.’ 

| PHareR (Pembroke, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
(13) 


Picxnotr (Norfolk, 1551-3, alternative of 
{ Pycknam), E.C.P. 1309 (28). 
| Prxenot, PeKenot (Lincoln, 1268), Calen- 
dar of Patent Rolls, 1266-1272, p. 284. 
(Sussex), Star Chamber, 
James I, 306 (29). 
London Directory, 1920. 
Piet (Lincoln, 1372), Calendar of Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, iii. 838. 
Pitiok (Bucks, 1397), Chancery, Inquisi- 
tion, Miscellaneous, 266 (3). 
(From Old English personal name be 
ginning with Pil——). 
Pincues, London Directory, 1931. 
(Sometimes Hebrew = Phineas ?) 
Pincuware (Lincoln, 1553), E.C.P. 182 
(32). 
PINGREE, PINGREY. 


PILBEAM 


See PENGRE. 
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Preno (London, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1072 
(53). 
Prrcok (York, 1431-1473), E.C.P. 10 
(234) 


(Diminutive of Peter? 
Pister (Dorset, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1453 (43). 
Pirrar, London Directory, 1930. 
Pyrrarp (Somerset, 1547-1551), 

1270 (94). 
Puaterote (Herts, 1553-5), 

§2 


E.C.P. 
E.C.P. 1367 


(Plat, i.e., ‘‘ flat,’ was current as an 
adjective in the fourteenth century). 
Puavys (Lincoln, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1047 
41). 

S00 PLEvy. 
PrayFoTe (Hants, 1553-5), 1373 

(58). 

PreccHer (Herts, 1533-8), E.C.P. 867 (22). 
( = hedger; see ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. pleach). 
Piecce (Kent, 1475-1485), E.C.P. 53 (255). 
Pievy (London, 1912), personal knowledge. 

(By-form of Plevin ?) 

Priicut, London Directory, 1929. 
Ptont (no county, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 555 

(3) 


E.C.P. 


( = Plant?) 
Pope, Pooper, 
| E.C.P. 1354 (81). 

Popy (Somerset, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1314 (51). 
(From Old English Peadau, Barber, or 
Podda, or nickname meaning toad or tad- 


pole? See Harrison, s.v. Podmore). 
Porr, LE. See Poors. 
Potyver (London, 1493-1500), E.C.P. 218 
(16). 
| PourrEvER (London, 1493-1500), E.C.P. 
220 (10). 


(Polyvard, i.e., boulevard ? is given as the 
name of a road in Dillon’s ‘ Calais and the 
Pale’). 

Pomatx (Bristol ?, 
20 


1533-8), E.C.P. 869 


(20). 
Pometue (Gloucester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 799 


(34). 
in (Cambridge, 1391-1453), E.C.P. 7 
8). 
Ponam (Gloucester or Wilts, 1515-1518), 
E.C.P. 447 (53). 
Ponprerson (Hereford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1045 (55). 
(Harrison gives ‘‘ ponder ’’ =‘ pinder’’). 
| Ponyarp (Herts, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1459 (82). 


“ee 


Ponyer (Worcester, 1544-7, alternative to 
Poyner), E.C.P. 1150 (80). 
( = Pannier?) 

Poopr. See Pope. 

Pooce (Notts or Yorks, 1533-8), E.C.P. 867 


Pooyp (Lincoln, 1553-5), | 
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(51). 
Pooxker (Derby, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1295 (21). 
Poorr, Le Porr. Alternative derivation 


from Pohier, an inhabitant of Poix in 
Ponthiere. It is spelt Poher in E.C.P. 869 
(19). 
(Wrongly Poker in printed text). 
Pooyp. See Pope. 


Pornorne (Dorset, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 950 
41 


‘(Local ? See Harrison, s.v. ‘‘Popham’’). 


PorrysHE (York, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 555 


(70). 

(Half-translated nick-name from _por- 
poise ?) 

Pormort (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 869 


(22). 
Purrmorte (Lincoln, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1051 (48). 
PorTEYNE (Somerset or Derby, 1529-1532), 
E.C.P. 663 (41). 
— (London, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1281 
(3). 
( = Porter ?) 


Posne, Poyssue (Kent, 1553-5), E.C.P. 
1367 (10). 

Poskxett (Salop, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1257 
(4) 


( = Postgate ?) 

PosnETt may also be 
cup (‘ N.E.D.’) 

Posse (Kent, 1493-1500), E.C.P. 228 (34). 

Postey (Suffolk or Essex, 1544-1547), 
E.C.P. 1151 (46). 

Posyer (Hants, 1533-8), E.C.P. 891 (50). 

PotrerRELL (Norfolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 874 
(49). 

Poty (Suffolk, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1152 (40). 

PovucHeER (Leicester, cir. 1890), daily Press. 


from posnet—a 


PovucuHNyLt (Salop, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1438 
(27). 
Powter. Is not this from Poulter rather 


than Pewter? 
{ Powyer (Herts, 1533-8), E.C.P. 805. (50). 
Poyer (Pembroke, 1648). 
( = French Pohier ?) 
Poye (Somerset, 1423), Feet of Fines 
(Somerset Record Society, vol. xii., p. 59). 
(Place-name from Pois in Belgium ?) 
Poyne (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 873 (45). 
(Place-name, a by-form of Pound?) 
Poyntz. Add to forms Purns (1299), 
Exchequer, L.T.R. Miscellanea, 1 (3), m. 2d. 
Poyt (Somerset, 1396-7), Chancery Inqui- 
sitions, Miscellaneous, 258 (1). 
Poysue. See Pose. 
Pracuetr (Chester, 1547-1551), 
1150 (102). 


E.C.P. 
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PraGce. (Essex, 1372), Calendar of Inqui- 
sitions, Miscellaneous, iii. 833 

Prati, Prarit, London Directory, 1931. 

Prattyne (Norfolk, 1431-1443), E.C.P. 9 
(95). 

PRANDER (Dorset ?, 1515-1518), E.C.P. 434 
(45). 
PraTyE (Somerset, 
B 9632. 

( = pretty, in the modern Scotch sense of 

“* brave ”’ ?) 

PREGELL, Prycett. (Hereford, 1518-1529), 
E.C.P. 553 (46). 

Prentorr (London, 


(27). 
(French Prentout, with last syllable 
assimilated to English ‘‘ toft ’’ ?) 
Prippie, London Directory, 1927. 
Prypett (Somerset, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1022 (66). 
Proroot (Sussex, 1406-1459), 
(423). 
( = Proudfoot or Profit ?) 
PRONK, — Directory, 1920. 
PRoops 
PROWDEN (Jersey, 1533-8), E.C.P. 867 (72). 


(=prudhomme ?) 


1357), Ancient Deeds 


1533-8), E.C.P. 734 


E.C.P. 16 


PrRYDELL. See PRIDDLE, 

PrRYGELL. See PREGELL. 

Prycces (Devon, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1444 
(78). 

Prymetr- (Lincoln), Star Chamber, 


James I, 300 (16). 
(Diminutive of Prime. What authority 
is there for MHarrison’s statement that 


‘* prime ’’ means “ slight ’’ or “* small ’’ ?) 
Pupson (no county, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1051 (46). 


(Searle gives both Pudda and Podda as 
personal names). 
J. B. Watitis CHAPMAN. 
(To be continued), 


100: LANCASTER GATE (See ante p. 388, 

‘Changing London’). — This 
house, where now stands the more western 
part of the Tudor Hotel, soon to be demo- 
lished, as stated in your issue of Nov. 27, was 
from 1864-1884 the residence of John Horatio 
Lloyd, of the Inner Temple, Liberal Member 
for Stockport in the first reformed Parlia- 
ment, a personal friend of Lord Brougham, 
and deviser of ‘‘ Lloyd’s Bonds,’’ a form of 
contract which drove a coach and four through 
the Act of Parliament that was completely 
holding up the development of the railway 
system in this country by prohibiting the 








companies from borrowing money in excess 
of their existing resources. He made £20,000 
at the Bar for several years in succession, and 
is spoken of with esteem both in Lord Bramp. 
ton’s and Lord Alverstone’s memoirs. From 
his house in 1884, his granddaughter, Con- 
stance Mary Lloyd, married Oscar Wilde at 
St. James’s, Paddington. 
O. L. Hottanp. 
Bournemouth. 


OE IN FORDHAM: A_ REMINIS- 

CENCE.—There have been many minor re- 
collections of Poe which have perhaps served 
the several purposes of biographers and special 
students. It is for them that I subjoin here 
a brief remembrance of the poet, and it is to 
them that I leave judgment of its value. My 
transcription is directly from the manuscript 
—pencilled on the end-leaves of a volume of 
Poe’s Poetical Works published by Redfield, 
New York City, 1859. The author is Augus- 
tine O'Neil, who, according to the stamp 
impressed on the title- page, was a notary pub- 
lic of Kings County, New York. This Poe 
item is now in the possession of Mr. Samuel 
Loveman, a New York collector. 


I have seen Poe. His house was near the 
College of St. John at Fordham. I once went 
down to the City in the same train and waited 
a considerable time for the car on the same 
platform. I had ample opportunity to observe 
him. I regret that I did not speak to him. 
He was older but much more elegant than this 
portrait in the front of the book shows him 
to be. He was entirely alone. He was very 
neatly dressed in black. He was rather small, 
slender, pale and had the air of a finished 
gentleman. I saw [him] at least once before 
and possible oftener. My recollection of him 
as he appeared at the Fordham Station is at 
this moment very vivid. I once saw him and 
his wife on the Piazza of their little cottage 
at Fordham. There was much quiet dignity 
in his manner. In my opinion neither Shake- 
speare nor Byron could have been handsomer 
and [ am not a woman that I should be im- 
pressed by beauty in a man. This boyist frontis- 
piece a but a faint idea of him as I saw 
him. I don’t know the exact date when I saw 
him, but it was between sometime in the year 
1846 and June 24, 1849. Poe must have been 
at that time about thirty-six years old, but 
he looked to be forty. His exterior was very 
pleasing. ‘There was nothing forbidding in his 
manner. He simply looked like one who had 
a decent self-respect. 


The frontispiece referred to is a poorish 
engraving which | judge to have been de- 
signed after the oil portrait by Oscar Hal- 
ling. The engraving is signed ‘“ F, Halpin, 
Sc.’ Joun H. Brrss. 
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OETRY OF JAMES GRAHAME, FIRST 
MARQUIS OF MONTROSE  (Addi- 
tional Note. See ante p. 258).—The follow- 
ing supposititious lines were first printed by 
Robert Chambers in 1828 from a manuscript 
collection of Scottish poems and pasquils 
made at the end of the seventeenth century 
by Dr. David Gregory, Savilian Professor 
at Oxford. They are not mentioned by 
Napier or Eyre-Todd. 
Montrose on his Own Condition. 
I would be high, but that the cedar tree 
Is — down whilst smaller shrubs go 
ree. 

I would be low, but that the lowly grass 

Is trampled down by each unworthy ass. 

For to be high, my means they will not doe; 

And to be low, my mind it will not bow. 

O Heavens! O Fate! when will you once 

agree, 

To reconcile my means, my mind, and me? 

In the ‘Memoirs’ of Bishop Henry 
Guthry ’! there is a_ different version of 
Montrose’s lines: 

Great, Good, and Just, could I but rate 

My Grief to thy too rigid Fate, 

I’de weep the World in such a Strain, 

As it should deluge once again: 

But since thy Case much rather cries 

For Briareus Hands, than Argus Eyes, 

V’ll tune thy Elegies to Trumpet-sounds, 

And write thy Epitaph in Blood and wounds. 

Says Guthry: ‘‘ Many sad Epitaphs were 
made of him (Charles I): But that of the 
most Gallant Montross, was esteemed so like 
the Author, that I shall set it down.’’ 


J. L. Werr. 


“TLEVENTEEN.’’—This rather facetious 

equivalent of ‘‘ twenty-one ’’ is given by 
‘N.E.D.’ as a nonce-word. It clearly occurs 
again on p. 152 of Professor Sisson’s ‘ Lost 
Plays of Shakespeare’s Age’: 

to bee a maid is seldum seene 

And of thy name [ nere knew any 

that could reach a leaven teen. 

This is obviously an error due to ear, not 
eye; whether by actual dictation, or by opera- 
tion of the inner ear. The compositor memor- 
ises a few words, and his inner ear may de- 
ceive him about anything unfamiliar. 

(Ge bi 


1 Memoirs of Henry Guthry, Late Bishop of 
Dunkel, in Scotland: Wherein the Conspiracies 
and Rebellion against King Charles I. Of 
Blesed Memory, to the Time of the Murther of 
that Monarch, Are briefly and _ faithfully 
a London: 1702. 8vo. (Reprinted in 

7). 








Readers’ Queries. 


HE COMPANY OF PURBECK 
MARBLERS.—There still exists among 
the stone-quarriers of the Isle of Purbeck, 
Dorset, the Company of Purbeck Marblers, 
whose charter was granted sometime during 
the thirteenth century. The annual meeting, 
at which wardens and stewards are elected 
and apprentices admitted into full member- 
ship, is held every Shrove Tuesday at Corfe 
Castle. The present practices of the Com- 
pany and much of its later history can be 
learned from conversations with the quar- 
riers, but its earlier history seems shrouded 
in mystery. 

Do any of your readers know if the records 
of this Company exist? And are there any 
similar companies or guilds still in existence 
in other parts of the country, apart, of course, 
from the well-known City of London merchant 


criceet? : 
companies t Stuart FRIEDENSON. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S KIRK- 
PATRICK ANCESTRY. — One would 
suppose that the Empress Eugénie’s connec- 
tion with the Kirkpatricks of Closeburn, 
which seems always to be taken for granted, 
would be definitely shown in some accessible 
book of reference. The ‘ Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica ’ merely states that her “‘ mother was 
a daughter of William Kirkpatrick, United 
States Consul at Malaga, a Scotsman by birth 
and an American by nationality.”” What I 
have sought in vain is an authentic bit of 
pedigree showing the descent of William from 
the family of Kirkpatrick of Closeburn. 





CHARLES STRACHEY. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—In con- 


nection with an _ investigation of the 
early years of the Hdinburgh Review, I 
should like to know of any letters or MS. 
material relating to it or any of its contri- 
butors, as well as Francis Jeffrey, the editor. 
I wonder also whether any of your readers 
can help me to find Lord Brougham’s marked 
copy of No. 1 of the Review (October, 1802) 
sold at the Joline sale at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, in January, 1915. . 

L. H. BuckincHam. 
University of Newark, New Jersey. 


OBERT WRIGHT.—I should be glad to 
know the dates of birth and death and 
place of burial of Robert Wright, Chief Jus- 
tice of S. Carolina in 1730. And also the 
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name and parentage of his wife, who is said 
to have been a widow named Pitts. He was 
the son of Sir Robert Wright, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench (see ‘ D.N.B.’), and the 
father of Sir James Wright, Bart., Governor 
of Georgia. 
Wasey STERRY. 
British Consulate, Alexandria. 


GWANN (SWAN). — I seek information 
about ancestors of Wm. Swann, who 
came to Virginia early in the seventeenth 
century with his son Thomas Swann (born 
in England, 1616), and settled at Swann’s 
Point, Surry County, Virginia, across the 
James River from Jamestown, the capital. 
The tomb of Thomas Swann with coat-of-arms 
was discovered on the Swann’s Point estate a 
few years ago. 
M. M. G. 


SHE.—Parentage required of John Bap- 
tista Ashe, Speaker of the House in 
North Carolina in 1727. John Ashe and 
Algernon Sidney, who were in Parliament in 
1649, and who refused to try the King, were 
‘* ancestral relatives ’’ of John Baptista Ashe. 


M. M. G. 


CERVANT (SERVANT, SERVIENTE). 
Parentage required of Bertrand (Ber- 
tram) Scervant, born at La Rochelle in 1632; 
came to Virginia 1660 (after a possible sojourn 
in England); naturalised in Virginia, 1698; 
died 1707. 
M. M. G. 


SILVESTER (SYLVESTER).—I seek in- 

formation about Richard Silvester, said 
to have lost his wife and children in the Great 
Plague of London in the reign of Charles II; 
to have settled in Virginia at the age of sixty, 
raised a new family, and died aged 120 years. 
The actual age is probably exaggerated, but 
his will, made in North Carolina in 1728, 
mentions his advanced age. He is said to 
have lived in London until the Plague. 


M. M. G. 


DDISON’S PICTURES.—Information is 
required as to the disposal and purchasers 

of the pictures and other personal belongings 
of Joseph Addison (of the Spectator) after the 
death of his only child, Charlotte Addison, in 
1797. According to the ‘ Handbook of War- 
wickshire ’ published by John Murray, Char- 
lotte Addison ‘‘ bequeathed Bilton Hall to 
Hon. John Bridgeman-Simpson and all the 
pictures belonging to the Aadinins were Sold 











in 1898.’’ Was this by public auction or 
privately ? 
A. G. E. 


EORGE KILLINGWORTH, Q. ELIZA. 

BETH’S AGENT. —In the article, 

‘ Beard,’ in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 

llth edition, the following reference to an 
enormous beard will be found: 


The tsar Alexander III’s beard might haye 
satisfied Ivan the Terrible, whose hands playeq 
delightedly with the five-foot beard of Queen 
Elizabeth’s agent George Killingworth. 


Biographical information concerning this 
agent is requested. 
Kew, 


IR WILLIAM DE KEITH.—This man, 
who died in 1290, married Barbara de 
Seton, dau. of Sir Seyer de Seton by his wife 
Janet, dau. of Sir Hugh Giffard, of Yester. 
Can any reader tell me what issue they had? 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


‘HE NUTMEG STATE.—Am I right in 
thinking that this is a nickname for the 
State of Connecticut? But why is it so called? 


S. §. 


‘“ TKEY SOLOMONS, JUNIOR.’’—I believe 
Thackeray used this as a pseudonym. 
What works of his were published under the 
name ? 
R. H. 


FEFFERKORN.—Who was this _person- 
age? He took part, I understand, in 
some controversy during or shortly before the 


Reformation. Was he not a Jew? 
C. E. 8. 
ONSIEUR HERISSANT: GILBERT 


WHITE.—I should like to know some- 
thing of this writer, ‘‘.a French anatomist ” 
Gilbert White calls him, who, I believe, pub- 
lished in the mid-eighteenth century a History 
of the Académie Royale. His theory that the 
cuckoo’s crop was in such a position that she 
could not incubate was disproved by White; 
one is left to imagine that, for a scientific 
man, Herissant was rash. 

Apropos of Gilbert White—is there a com- 
plete bibliography of his works? I should 
especially like to know (a) of annotated edi- 
tions showing where his observations have 
been confirmed or refuted, and (b) of editions 
of the ‘ Antiquities of Selborne ’ and his writ- 
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ings other than the ‘ Natural History of 
Selborne.’ M. U. H.R. 


HANDOS CLASSICS: ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO WHITE’S ‘SELBORNE.’—The 
Chandos Classics edition of White’s ‘ Sel- 
borne’ (Frederick Warne & Co., no date), 
contains a considerable number of illustra- 
tions, Can any reader say whose work they 


are? M. U. H. R. 


EORGE ELIOT AS REVIEWER.—What 
did George Eliot leave behind her in the 
way of reviews? Have any such been searched 
out—contributed anonymously to periodicals 
—and collected anywhere? She was, one 
imagines, a critic whose opinions would be of 

permanent worth. 

IGNORAMUS. 


IKE A DUTCH UNCLE.’’—Can anyone 

tell me what is a ‘‘ Dutch uncle,’’ how 
one behaves ‘‘ like a Dutch uncle,’’ and the 
origin and history of the expression? I have 
always heard and used it as referring to genial 
sternness and somewhat bombastic rebuke, but 
in a book I am now reading it clearly refers 
to help bordering on favouritism. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


OPE: NELSON.—Three generations back 

a daughter of a Nelson family married 

a Hope, of the family of the Barls of Hope- 

toun. There is a tradition that this lady’s 

family was somehow connected with that of 

Lord Nelson, but the connection has not been 

traced. Could anyone inform me _ where 

the genealogy of Nelson from the times of 
Admiral Nelson could be found set out? 


= EM. 


LATIN QUOTATIONS: SOURCES 
WANTED.—Can any of your readers tell 
me where the following Latin quotations ori- 
inated? All three of them occur in the ‘ De 
audibus Legum Angliae,’ by Sir John 
Fortescue, writing about the year 1470. They 
are probably all mediaeval in origin, but all 
efforts to trace them have so far failed :— 


(1) ‘ Felices essent artes, si de illis soli 
artifices iudicarent ’’—(said to come from 
Fabius the Orator (Quintillian). 

(2) ‘‘Omnia que nescit, dixit spernenda 

colonus ’’—(a certain poet). 

(3) ‘‘ Cui pater est populus, pater est sibi 

nullus et omnis, 

Cui pater est populus non habet ipse 
patrem ’’—(a certain poet). 





Also the origin of the proverb :— 

‘** Ars non habet inimicum nisi ignorantem’”’ 
—(quoted in English by Ben Jonson, ‘ Every 
man out of his humour,’ Act I, se. i, and used 
in this Latin form by Fortescue, op. cit.). 


S. B. Curios. 
University of Glasgow. 


UERIES FROM MAURICE DE GUERIN’S 
JOURNAL.—1. “To you, good God, we 

make our last appeal.” Source of quotation 
wanted. 

2. Natty Bumppo (hero of some novel by 
Fenimore Cooper?). Who is this? 

3. “ Strange dream! ... Silver-sweet sound- 
ing.” Source of quotation wanted. 


Oe F2 


A*oaiue SILESIUS IN ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATIONS.—Does there exist any English 
translation of the work ‘ Der cherubinische 
Wandersmann,’ by Angelus Silesius? - 


ORDS AND PHRASES: FIRST POPULAR 
USE.—There are several hrases—one 
might almost call then cant—which have come 
to be the mark of a certain sort of speakers and 
writers, which I should like to trace to the first 
use of their popularity. 
“In our midst.” 
clerical writings 
Oxford Dictionary says: 


Chiefly, I fancy, in 
and sermons. The Shorter 
“1586 (rare before 


19th C.).” What nineteenth century writer 
made | it popular? 
2. “Such.” When did the curious legal use 


of “such,” which seems to be more or less 
equivalent to “that,” and sometimes to be 
quite superfluous, come in? 

3. “ Dialetcic Materialism.” It has always 
seemed to me that the choice of the word 

‘dialectic’ here was unfortunate. To whom 
does it go back? Has, anywhere, a better sub- 
stitute been brought into use? 

4. “ Tendentious.” This is a very useful 
word, adopted, I believe, during the war. Can 
it be traced to any author other than writers 
in the Press? 

5. “* Definitely.” With what group of writers 
did this word first become so great a favourite? 
A useful word; but it has recently been over- 
worked. 

L. L. 


a POOR THING, BUT MINE OWN.” — 
Correctly quoted this should be ‘an ill- 
favoured thing, sir, but mine own ”—Touch- 
stone to the Duke, about Audrey. I seem, how- 
ever, to have seen it—and certainly have heard 
it—quoted as above. Can any one give in- 
stances of the misquotation in print? 2 


OLERIDGE: REFERENCE hal ag! meer 
' Where does Coleridge say that the Gos 
not only promises forgiveness to those w - 
repent, but also repentance to those who sin. 


H. F. 
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Replies. 


PETRONIUS IN ‘ QUO VADIS?’ 
(clxxiii. 408), 

HAVE not read ‘Quo Vadis,’ so I do 
not know how attractive a portrait of 
Petronius it presents. Let us leave out of 
sight completely all modern fictions on the sub- 
ject, however interesting, and see what is 
really known at first hand of Petronius’s 
character. For that, apart from the evidence 
of his own writing, we have the short passage 
in Tacitus’s ‘ Annals,’ xvi. 18, and following. 
Tacitus represents him as sleeping all day and 
spending the night in business and pleasure, 
and thus gaining a reputation by his sloth 
which others achieved by hard work ; but men 
looked on him not as a debauchee and spend- 
thrift like most persons who wasted their 
substance, but as a man who had made an 
art of luxury, and his words and deeds were 
taken to present an appearance of simpli- 
city. In spite of this, when proconsul of 
Bithynia and afterwards consul, he acted 
with vigour and proved equal to his office. 
Then through his vices or imitations of vices 
he became one of Nero’s few most intimate 
friends and was the Emperor’s authority on 
taste (Arbiter elegantiae). His influence 
with Nero provoked the jealousy of Tigel- 
linus. When forced to commit suicide he 
prolonged his death for some time, opening 
and closing again the wound through which 
his life-blood flowed, reclining at the banquet 
and listening not to words about the immor- 
tality of the soul but to frivolous songs and 
playful verse. In his last will he indulged 
in no flattery of Nero or Tigellinus, but gave 
accounts of Nero’s foul excesses and sent them 
under his seal to the Emperor. A writer of 
fiction, capable of anything, may no doubt 
make this a pleasant character; I prefer the 
truth and set the historical facts before the 
imaginative rubbish now being circulated 
about figures of the past. 

It was by no means the rule for suicides to 
open their veins in a warm bath. This was 
adopted in Seneca’s case as the old man’s flow 
of blood was sluggish. 

As for the remains of Petronius’s work, 
no more need be said; let the reader judge. 
They are extremely clever and valuable for 
the life of the time, but contain much that 
is frankly disgusting. 

Epwarkp BEnsLy. 


St. Albans. 








The antiquarian element in ‘Quo Vadis? 
has encountered as little hostile criticism of a 
serious nature as the pictures of Alma 
Tadema. An acquaintance with the life of 
Sienkiewicz suggests an explanation. He was 
a distinguished student of history in the Uni. 
versity of Warsaw; he loved historical re- 
search ; he had the gift of evoking the past as 
is shown by his resuscitation of the Poland of 
the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries; he 
made a long stay in Rome and had a learned 
friend to act as guide; the Annals of Tacitus 
were never far away. To many literary 
people of distinction, ‘Quo Vadis?’ is as a red 
rag to a bull; they declare the descriptive 
work to be a fraud, but they never adduce 
any proof in favour of the charge. On the 
other hand, Gaston Deschamps has said that 
if he had to teach Latin literature he would 
make all his pupils read ‘ Quo Vadis?’, and 
Marucchi calls the descriptions in it ‘‘ bril- 
liant’’ in spite of a few topographical in- 
accuracies. When Sienkiewicz was at the 
height of his fame, patriotic Frenchmen tried 
to prove that he was entirely indebted to 
French writers and they accused him of paro- 
dying from books that he had never read or 
never even heard of ; Sienkiewicz admits that 
he studied carefully Renan’s ‘ Antichrist’ 
and derived help from Gaston Boissier. 
Rightly or wrongly, people have thought that 
they saw a resemblance between ‘ Quo Vadis?’ 
and ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’ and it is 
possible that the account of the great fire in 
Rome (perhaps exaggerated) owes something 
to Lytton’s description of the eruption of 
Vesuvius, 

Petronius, the glory or the black spot of 
the book, has given rise to much discussion. 
Sienkiewicz seems to have departed somewhat 
from the traditional account of his death. 
He may or may not have asked a physician 
to open his veins at a banquet, but he stopped 
the flow of blood, indulged in discussions, 
transacted business, walked in the streets of 
Cumae, and so arranged that his death, when 
it came, appeared to be due to natural causes. 

Nor has hostile criticism as to the facts in 
‘Quo Vadis?’ proved to be formidable. In 
a modern dictionary of European literature 
it is said that in ‘ Quo Vadis?’ ‘the 
Christians are too meek and the lions roar 
too loudly,’’ but the followers of Linus were 
not meek when they rescued Lygia, nor Ursus 
when he killed Croto, and the lions roar most 
effectively from the artistic point of view. 
Again, St. Peter has been accused of baptiz- 
ing ‘‘in the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost,’’ whereas (according to 
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the critic) the doctrine of the Trinity had 
not come into existence; and the same critic 
blames Sienkiewicz for calling the chief of 
the Apostles ‘‘ the master of the world,’’ since, 
in the nineteenth century, when ‘ Quo Vadis?’ 
was written, there were four hundred million 
Chinese who had never heard of him. More 
pungent acid than this is wanted if the fame 
of ‘Quo Vadis?’ is to be destroyed. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


“TWNOW THYSELF” (clxxiii, 379, s.v. 

‘Memorabilia’).—The famous maxim 
ya ceavrdv criticised by the modern French 
poet quoted at the reference had not escaped 
earlier criticism. The tragic poet Ion said 
that as a maxim it was no great matter, 
but to carry it into effect was what no god 
even could do except Zeus. (The French poet 
would rule out Zeus too.) ‘‘On many 
accounts,’’ said Menander, ‘‘ ‘ Know thyself ’ 
is not a good saying; it were more useful to 
know others.’ Sir John Mennis held the 
thing impossible :— 

Walking and meeting one not long ago, 

I ask’t who ’twas, he said he did not know: 

I said, I know thee; so said he, I you, 

But he that knows himselfe I never knew. 
“A singular requisition,’? said Goethe, 
“with which no one complies, or indeed ever 
will comply. Man is by all his senses and 
efforts directed to externals—to the world 
around him.’’ Dr, Johnson would not have 
approved of that, for two of his stodgiest 
Ramblers are devoted to preaching the doc- 
trine, Goethe also said, ‘‘ I know not myself, 
and God forbid I should.’”’ But Ralph 
Nickleby agreed with Johnson. As Dickens 
rather quaintly puts it, ‘‘ ‘ Know thyself’ 
was the only Scripture [sic] admonition he 
heeded, to the letter.’? I once heard Canon 
Samuel Barnett discourse on the text ‘‘ Know- 
ledge is Life ’’—knowledge first of facts, next 
of thoughts, lastly—the highest of all—of 
persons; and he added in an undertone ‘‘ and 
the knowledge of God is life everlasting.’ 
But that very practical philanthropist did 
not set us the impossible and perhaps un- 
healthy task of knowing ourselves. 


HIBERNICUS. 


LEXANDER CAMPBELL (clxxiii. 407). 

_—He arrived in Calcutta on 5 Dec., 1763, 
as junior merchant and assay master. In 
1765 he was mint and assay master and sec- 
retary to the Select Committee. In 1767 
he was senior merchant and eleventh member 
of the Governor’s Council in Bengal, holding 
office as before. In 1768 he was ‘‘ out of the 





service.’’--India Office MS. Records, ‘ Ben- 
gal Civilians.’ 

In the Bengal Public Consultations there 
are a large number of allusions to Alexander 
Campbell and his duties. The Index to the 
Press List contains some 260 of these. ‘ 

It is probable that the parentage of A. 
Campbell and his sponsors on election as a 
junior merchant will be found in ‘ Writers’ 
Petitions.” For his sureties the Court Book 
of 1763 should be consulted. 


L. M. Anstey. 


LASSICAL NAMES AS CHRISTIAN 
NAMES (clxxiii. 390, 429).—Arles had 
among her archbishops (588) that St. Virgil 
who is said to have consecrated St. Augustine 
on his mission to England, doing so by com- 
mand of Pope St. Gregory the Great. He died 
about 618. 

St. Virgil (Feargal), bishop and confessor, 
an Irish missionary, went to Gaul about 710. 
He became Archbishop of Salzburg. A be- 
liever in ‘‘ the little people,’’ he was once 
chidden by St. Boniface. He died in 784. 
Salzburg has relics of him. 

The Marchese Virgilio di Malvezzi (1599- 
1654) was an agent of Philip IV of Spain. 

Monsignor Virgilio Spada was Secret 
Almoner to Pope Innocent X (regnant 1644- 
55), holding, perhaps, not such a sinecure as 
might be supposed, despite all we read of the 
ascendancy of Innocent’s sister-in-law, the 
Donna Olimpia, and the way in which she is 
said to have emptied the Papal coffers. 

A Master Aristotle, of whom it would be 
interesting to learn something, held a perpe- 
tual vicarage in Northamptonshire in the 
thirteenth century. 

Aristotele di Fioravanti (c. 1415-85) was an 
= of Bologna. 

taly would appear to be the land in which 
classical names occurred oftenest. English- 
men, seemingly, were chary of them. At any 
rate, to take but one period, from the tenth 
year of Charles ITI to the twelfth of George I, 
of all the graduates of Oxford there were only 
two whose Christian names had a classical 
ring: Ptolemy James of Christ Church (M.A. 
13 March, 1694) and Aeneas Newton of 
Exeter (M.A. 5 July, 1707). 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


DMIRAL BYTHESEA, V.C.  (clxxiii. 
407).—In the Morning Post of Jan. 16, 
1936, is a letter from Miss Dyer, in which she 
says: 
The name, originally Delamere, was changed 
to Bythesea in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
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by one of the family who was first Mayor of 


Axbridge in Somerset. The family held the 


Fief of Autretot in Normandy at the time of 
the Conquest. Admiral John Bythesea, V.C., 
C.B., C.I.E., my mother’s cousin, died in 1906. 
_ This seems absolutely conclusive, and abo- 
lishes the ‘‘ Bexhill baby.”’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ATURDAY ABSTINENCE (clxxiii. 406). 
—Thomas Platter, later Rector of the 
University of Basle, visited England in 1599. 
He writes : 
although England belongs entirely to the 
reform [sic] church, yet on two days a week, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, if I remember, or 
Fridays and Saturdays, throughout the whole 
year, and also during fast time they eat no 
meat, by order of the secular government, so 
that the meat shall not be entirely consumed 
likewise to keep the fish trade alive. 
(Thomas Platter’s ‘ Travels in England,’ ed. 
Williams, Cape, 1937). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HE SOURCES OF ‘ JOHN INGLESANT’ 
(clxxiii. 376, 411).—Shorthouse’s book is 
indeed, an amazingly clever mosaic, and many 
of his most striking phrases are lifted bodily 
from his sources: for example, compare Eve- 
lyn’s Diary, Nov. 23, 1644, and Christmas 
Eve, 1644, with chapter xxv. of Shorthouse— 
the famous passage ending: ‘‘ The artillery 
of St. Angelo went off. His Holiness sang 
Mass, and all day long was exposed the 
cradle of the Lord.’’ To my mind it is sig- 
nificant both of Evelyn and of Shorthouse 
that, while these are all Evelyn’s own words, 
what he actually wrote was ‘‘ Our Lord ”’ 
and not ‘‘ The Lord.”’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AMILIES OF WREY, COURTNEY 
(COURTENAY) AND BECKETT 
(clxxiii. 390).—Dr. George Oliver, in ‘ Collec- 
tions illustrating the History of the Catholic 
Religion in the Counties of Cornwall, Devon 
. . .’ 1857, refers to two of the above fami- 
lies as being members of the Catholic faith. 
By collating his statements with Vivian’s 
‘ Visitations of Cornwall, and of Devon,’ I 
find that: 

‘“The Lady Wrey’”’ (probably Elizabeth 
Chichester, wife of the second baronet) was 
denounced as a recusant and certain rents of 
hers at Sourton sequestered about 1646. The 
Chichester family of which she was a daughter 
remained Catholics until 1795. 

Sir William Courtenay of Powderham 








Castle, Devon, who died in 1630, was de. 
nounced, with his wife Elizabeth, as recusant 
on 27 Apr., 1624. His third daughter, Eliza. 
beth, married Sir William Wrey of Trebeigh, 
Cornwall ; they were the parents of the second 
baronet mentioned above. 

A branch of the Courtenays of Powderham 
the family at Molland Botreaux, remained 
Catholics until 1732. Oliver says he was 
unable to ascertain at what date the senior 
line left the Catholic Church, but not, at any 
rate, until after 1655. 

The proceedings of the Sequestration Com- 
mittee of Parliament, as calendared in the 
series of Calendars of Domestic State Papers, 
may give some more information. 


D. S. Drake. 


SUTTON GROUNDS: WREFORD: LUX- 
TON (clxxiii. 390).—The Wreford family 
was seated at Morchard Bishop (‘‘ South- 
cott’’). There are several Suttons in Devon, 
but none in this parish. 
D. S. Drake. 


EINDEER YARD, LONDON (elxxiii. 

408).—Stowe’s Survey (Strype’s 1755 edi- 
tion), vol. ii., p. 113, gives in the parish of St. 
Clement Dane’s ‘‘ Rain deer yard but ordin- 
ary, and hath a Passage into Stanhope- 
street.’” On the plan of the parish it is 
shown as “‘ Rain Deer Ally’’ leading out of 
Drury Lane. 

In Rocque’s Plan of the Cities of London 
and Westminster (1746) this alley-way is 
named ‘‘ Bennet’s Court,’’ but a ‘‘ Rain Deer 
Court’ is shown on the north side of the 
Strand midway between Southampton Street. 
and Bedford Street. This Reindeer Court 
in the Strand is the only court, yard, 
or alley of this name whick is mentioned in the 
London directories (‘‘ A Complete Guide to 
London ’’) from the first issue in 1740 to the 
last in 175. 

A connection between Prince Rupert and 
either of the above thoroughfares is not 
apparent, but it will be remembered that the 
Prince was given a grant of land in Spring 
Gardens, Charing Cross, in 1668, and he is 
said to have lived in his house there from 
1674 -until his death in 1682. Of the two 
alternatives, therefore, Reindeer Court in the 
Strand may seem to provide the closer 
connection, 

AmBROSE HEAL. 


Reindeer Yard was in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes. It occurs in the accouuts 
of Poor and Highways Rates from 1627 to 
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1725 (City of Westminster Archives B 2-36). 
In Diprose, ‘ Some Account of the Parish of 
Saint Clement Danes,’ it is mentioned as still 
existing in 1734. 

T. A. M. Brsuop. 


RICHARD MILLES (clxxii. 245, 303).—I 
have been able to answer my own query, 
and at considerable length, in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society for November 
of this year, 66. 501-507. The kitchen garden 
established by him in 1765, is still in exist- 
ence at North Elmham, Norfolk. Richard 
Milles was of Nackington, Kent, and North 
Elmham, Norfolk, and was M.P. for Canter- 
bury, 1761-1774, and his grandson became 4th 
Baron Sondes in 1836. The Norfolk estate 
changed hands many years ago, and the old 
Hall has been demolished. [ reproduce a 
view of it from Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ in my 


article. W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


ATTON FAMILY DOCUMENTS (clxxiii, 
135, 176, 411).—In reply I can only state 
that in practical legal experience and in the 
course of examination as a local historian of 
many collections of documents, I have fre- 
quently seen, among bundles of deeds and 
abstracts of title, full printed copies of deeds 
attested by certificates of the types indicated ; 
and even more often, as less frequently 
abstracted only, full printed copies of wills 
forming links in the chain of title. So’ far 
as | remember, such documents were not often 
earlier than the eighteenth century and the 
date of printing probably nineteenth. Full 
written copies of deeds of the seventeenth 
century are sometimes similarly found, and 
printing for multiplication purposes natur- 
ally followed. An abstract of title may com- 
prise both abstracts and full printed copies 
of deeds and the whole abstract is sometimes 
printed. I see nothing of great significance 
in the variation in the form of certificate. 
The owner preferred to give this himself. I 
think any experienced conveyancing solicitor 
will agree with what I have said, which in no 
way detracts from the importance of collect- 

ing and preserving such records. 

R. S. B. 


THE QUOTATION MARK AND THE 

FULL-STOP (clxxiii, 408).—The ‘ Auth- 
ors’ and Printers’ Dictionary,’ 5th ed., 1921, 
which ‘‘ codifies the best typographical prac- 
tices’’ states, under ‘ Quotation,’ ‘‘ The 





apostrophes at the end of the quotation should 
come before all punctuation marks when these ! 





form no part of the quotation itself”, and 
** Punctuation of the extract to be exactly as 
in the original. The concluding point [which 
includes all marks of punctuation] to be out- 
side the last quotation mark if not in the 
original ’’. These remarks seem to indicate 
that if a sentence ends with a quotation which 
itself ends with a full stop, exclamation or 
interrogation mark, these should come before 
the final quotation marks. If it is possible 
that such a quotation has itself no final punc- 
tuation mark, then the necessary full stop to 
end the sentence would follow the final quota- 
tion marks. 


R. S. B. 


OLK-LORE : THE PLANE-TREE 
(clxxiii, 408).—It may be recalled that 
some of the striped rods with which Jacob 
induced the ewes and goats of Laban to bring 
forth ‘‘ ringstraked, speckled, and spotted ”’ 
were made of the plane-tree. See Genesis 
xxx. 37, where the Revised Version reads 
“plane tree’’ instead of ‘‘ chesnut tree ’’ 
(A.V.), in accordance with the Septuagint and 

Wycliffe’s version. 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 


HRASE: ‘SON OF A GUN ”’ (clxxiii, 
408).—This ‘‘somewhat depreciatory 
term for ‘ man, fellow’ ”’ is known to the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary’ from the year 
1708 onwards. The explanation quoted from 
Smyth’s ‘ Sailor’s Word-book’ (1867) is: 
““ An epithet conveying contempt in a slight 
degree, and originally applied to boys born 
afloat, when women were permitted to accom- 
pany their husbands to sea; one admiral 
declared he literally was thus cradled, under 
the breast of a gun-carriage.”’ 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


‘““QUMMER LAND ”’ (clxxiii, 405).—Pos- 

sibly the harvest hymn, ‘‘ The sower 
went forth sowing,’’? written in 1874 by the 
Rev. William Sainthill (or St. Hill) Bourne 
(1846-1929), with its line, ‘‘O summer land 
of harvest,’’ referring to ‘‘ sunny Paradise,”’ 
may have contributed to the popularity of 
this phrase. The ‘Oxford English Diction- 
ary’ has quotations ranging from 1695 to 
1846 for the sense of ‘‘ a summer-fallow ”’; 
one quotation (1895) for the sense of ‘‘ a land 
where it is always summer ”’ ; and two quota- 
tions (1896 and 1901) showing that in the 
language of spiritualists ‘‘ summerland ’”’ is 
applied .to the intermediate state of the 
departed. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 
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“TTOOD” IN NAME ROBIN HOOD 
(clxxiii, 318, 412).—The promising sug- 
gestion made at the second reference, that 
“* Hood ’’ here represents ‘‘ wood ’’ deprived 
of its initial letter, appears to be negatived 
by the fact that Robin Hood’s country of 
origin was Northern, or more accurately, 
North Midland; his name and fame having 
spread from the old Sherwood Forest which 
covered much of Nottinghamshire, East 
Derbyshire and South Yorkshire. In that 
area the w of O.E. wudu was retained in the 
word ‘‘ wood,’’ as it was still further North; 
even in Scotland the hero was ‘‘ Robert 
Hude.”’ The pronunciation of “‘ wood”’ as 
‘ood ’’ belongs to the South and West of 
England, where Robin became later a popular 
figure in the May Games. The dividing line 
between the two pronunciations is indicated 
in the relative sections of the Grammar 
appended to the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
W. W. Git. 
Robin’s Wood Hill, near Gloucester, scems 
to be often called Robin Hood’s Hill. 
STROUDWATER. 


PINAL S DISREGARDED IN RHYME 
(clxxiii, 98).—I have just noticed two 
clear examples in Hall’s ‘ Satires,’ ii, 7, and 
iv, 5:— 
In th’ heaven’s high-street are but dozen 
roomes, 
In which dwells all the world, past and to 
come. 


And now, when nature gives another guide 
To human-kind, that in his bosome bides. 


G. G. L. 

E EATING OF HORSEFLESH (clxxii. 
103, 143, 391, 463; clxxiili. 393).— 
In every town of France one may _ see 


Boucheries chevalines, i.e., butchers’ shops 
where only horseflesh is sold. The French 
law forbids the sale by ordinary butchers, 
doubtless in order to prevent passing-off. The 
consumption of horseflesh is general in France, 
It is cheaper than beef or mutton, and is 
popularly supposed to be more strengthening. 
C. R. 


“MHE FIRE’S OUT, TOO”? (celxxiii. 388). 

—I heard, or read, somewhere, a German 
anecdote which has considerable similarity 
with the story from the ‘ Percy Anecdotes ’ : 
A visitor wishes to speak with the father of 
the house, but the son tells him that the father 
is out. Then he wishes to speak with the 


mother, but he is told that she is out, too. 
The visitor then says that the son may lend 








him some money. 
son, ‘‘ the money is out, too!’’ 


Orro F. Basrer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


‘Ah, Sir,”’ answers the 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY ‘ PROCESSION 

OF JEANNE D’ARC’ (clxxiii. 408), 
—If I can trust a failing memory, I may say 
that this formed the double-page frontispiece 
of the very first issue of the Studio, pub- 


lished, I suppose, in the early eighteen. 
nineties, Ambrose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 

NATTRASS (clxxili. 364; s.v. ‘ Family 


Names from Old Documents’). — Nat- 
trass is a fairly common name in the 
Northern counties of England, and appears 
to have been derived from a place-name Nat- 
trass which is met with in the Alston dis- 
trict of Cumberland in Nattrass Gill. 

Mackenzie MacBride, in ‘ Quaint Alston,’ 
says that Nattrass is a curious and little 
known name. It was adopted as a surname 
as early as the sixteenth century. One man 
of the name discarded it and took the name 
of Stanley, choosing to be known as Albert 
Stanley ; he was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Ashfield. 

As Nattress the name occurs twice in the 
register of the parish of Dipton, Co. Durham, 
in 1883. On Jan. 6, 1883, Joseph Nattress, 
a farmer, died at Dipton, aged seventy-seven, 
and on March 7 another Joseph Nattress, a 
police sergeant, died there, aged forty-two. 
(‘ History of Dipton,’ by J. W. Fawcett). 

The pedigree of Ruddock of Okerland given 
in ‘ History of Northumberland,’ vol. iv., 
shows that Nicholas Ruddock married Isabel, 
daughter of John Nattrass of Dille-Head in 
the parish of Stanhope. In the Abbey 
Church at Hexham there is a memorial stone 
which bears the inscription : 

Here lies the body of John Nattras, gentle 
man who departed this life February 9, 1787 
aged 70 years: also of Henry son of Nicholas 
and Isabella Ruddock who departed this life 
3 March 1784 an infant. 

This Henry was grandson of John Nattrass, 

Surtees, ‘History of Durham,’ records a 
William Nattresse as living at Whickham 
in 1684. The same authority mentions a 
Richard Nattres of Gateshead, who bought 
the estate of Bainbridge-Holme, near Sun- 
derland, in 1584. He settled it on the mar- 
riage of William, son of Robert Nattres, 
with Isabel Birkes, niece of Richard Nattres, 
1586. William Nattres died without issue, 
leaving William Manestie, of Arundel in 
Sussex, as his heir to the property. 
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Frederick Walter Dendy, in ‘ An Account | 
of Jesmond,’ gives a pedigree of a Nattrass 
family in which the spelling of the name 
underwent a number of changes. Richard 
Nattres of Gateshead, 1578, had a shop near 
the Bridge-End. Ralph Natteres, a barber- 
chirugeon, of Newcastle, 1617, is followed by 
John Nattres, who was probably of Gates- 
head, 1641. Then follow Ralph Natteris of 
Whickham, yeoman, who was dead in 1659; 
Matthew Natres, and Ralph Natters or 
Naters of Jesmond, who died in 1754, from 
whom the descent is continued with the spell- 
ing Naters, the present form of the name. 
Dendy indexes the name thus: ‘ Naters 
[Naters, Natrres, Nattres].”’ 

William M. Egglestone, in ‘ Weardale 
Names of Field and Fell,’ gives Nattress as 
occurring in Weardale between 1600 and 1700, 
and as Nattrass from 1828. 

At the present time there is a family of 
Nattrases living in the Spennymoor area. 

: H. AsKEw. 

Spennymoor. 


E ENGLISH AND THE LOST TRIBES 
OF ISRAEL (clxxiii. 405).—Having re- 
ard to such ethnological works as Bruce- 
annay’s ‘ European and other Race Ori- 
gins,’ Professor Waddell’s ‘ Phoenician 
Origin of the Britons,’ etc., and others by Sir 
Arthur Keith and Sir Norman Lockyer, 
H. F.’s view of the German opinion on this 
subject being ‘‘ fantastically mistaken ”’ 
would seem to be open to question, and should 
not be taken as authoritative. H. K. B. 
- WANTED. 335, 337).—Over 
fifty years ago, a musical aunt taught me 
the song about Aladdin’s lamp; as far as my 
memory serves me it went as follows. 

“Oh had I but Aladdin’s lamp, though only 

for a day, 

I’d try to find a link to bind the joys that 

pass away. 

I’d try to bring an angel’s wing upon the 

earth again 

And give true worth a throne on earth, a 

throne beloved by men. 

It should be May, and always May, Id 

wreath the world with flowers, 

I’d clothe the barren wilderness and bring 

life happy hours. 

No doubt in those days this song was con- 
sidered enchanting, but perhaps it erred on 
the side of mawkishness. According to Dr. 
Cobham Brewer, the composer, Charles Swain, 
was a Manchester man. 


R. H. Teasper, F.S.A. 


(clx xiii. 





Gt. Yarmouth. 


The Library. 


Arthur Rimbaud in Abyssinia. By Enid 
Starkie. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 


[X her Preface Dr. Starkie tells us that when 

she came to work on the last ten years of 
Rimbaud’s life—spent on the Red Sea coast— 
she discovered that the period was incompre- 
hensible without a thorough understanding 
of the problems and the policy of the Euro- 
pean nations there in contact with one 
another. She has accordingly made a close 
study of the material on the subject open to 
the public at the Public Record Office, which 
extends to 1885; and she has also inspected 
the documents of the still closed period from 
1885 to 1891 deposited at the Foreign Office. 
With interest quickened by the war between 
Italy and Abyssinia, she has clearly 
addressed herself to her task with uncommon 
zeal, no less than uncommon ability; this 
book may well be noted by anyone concerned 
with the development of British, French and 
Italian interests in Abyssinia as a very clear, 
shrewd, carefully detailed account of a series 





| of tangled events big, as we now see, with 


gravely important future consequence. The 
more recent political sources drawn upon are 
almost solely British; for French records 
later than 1870 are strictly withheld from 
the public ; but it is by no means to be inferred 
from that that partiality is shown to British 
policy or action, or to the characters of 
British agents—rather the contrary. The 
points of view of France and Italy; the aims 
of traders with the conditions under which 
these were then pursued; and the internal 
situation of the country itself are all shown 
in this brilliant essay, firmly grasped and 
energetically rendered, 

There is a great deal more detail of poli- 
tics included than is at all necessary for under- 
standing the proceedings of Rimbaud; in 
fact for chapters together one loses sight of 
him, and conjectures that, in the pleasant 
intellectual excitement of research, the writer 
has almost lost sight of him too. Moreover, 
what she does relate of him hardly leaves so 
clean-cut and vivid an impression on the 
memory as does her history—no doubt, in 
part, because she omits facts and aspects dealt 
with elsewhere. 

Among the all too numerous lives which 
have been cut short, or in some degree stulti- 
fied, by lack of opportunity or by a failure 
of contemporary authority to recognise their 
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worth, Pimbaud’s would stand in the first 
rank. Comparison between him and Law- 
rence is inevitable. Alike in character and 
early upbringing, he laboured under more 
disadvantages than Lawrence. Again, for 
men of that type the twentieth century doubt- 
less presents more favourable surroundin 
than did the nineteenth—Dr. Starkie woul 
probably maintain that Rimbaud himself had 
borne a part in bringing about the change. 
But the two were alike in a power to live 
with their fellow men at that level where 
difference of stock either counts for nothing 
or somehow, by very unlikeness, draws to- 
gether. Rimbaud’s activities on the Red Sea 
coast embraced some questionable enterprises ; 
he is not clear from association with the 
slave-trade; but he is shown also as, in his 
own fashion, deeply humane and compas- 
sionate, and, while strangely hard on him- 
self in endurance of pain and discomfort, 
recklessly generous towards the poor and 
suffering. 

Dr. Starkie’s own view of civilisation (she 
puts as ‘‘the clearest sign of civilized life ”’ 
at Harar, ‘‘ houses of prostitution, both high- 
class and low’’) seems to have something of 
the touch of scorn characteristic of Rimbaud’s 
temperament, whereby, one gathers, she is 
helped both to fuller understanding of her 
subject and to what is probably as true a pre- 
sentment as can be obtained of himself in re- 
lation to his environment, and his environ- 
ment in relation to him. 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 

We have enjoyed looking through Cata- 
logue No. 619 sent to us recently by Messrs. 
Francis Epwarps. It describes English 
books published before 1700. A few MSS. 
are included, best of them the XIV-century 
Primer of Simon de Montacute, Bishop of 
Ely (£480) ; a Primer of the Sarum use, finely 
decorated, English work of the XV century 
(£350) ; a XV-century MS. in English of the 
‘Chronicle of England’ from Brut to Henry V 
(£130); and—English XV-century work yet 
again—a Horae B.V.M. beautifully decorated 
and ain in addition a poem in English 
about the life of St. Margaret (£500). ig- 
den’s ‘ Polycronicon’ in the first edition 
printed by Caxton, black letter (1482) said 
to be unrecorded in de Ricci’s census of Cax- 
ton, though it wants some leaves, is, with 
its marginal notes, a tempting copy, whereof 
the price is £500. And then for £300 there 








is the St. Albans Schoolmaster Printer’s 
work, black-letter also, and also lacking some 
leaves, in the first edition which appeared 
in 1483. These are long prices; there ig 
plenty, too, however, for the student with too 
short a purse for such rarities. Thus, for 
£30 one may acquire the editio prima of that 
Assertio Septem Sacramentorum Adversus 
Martinum Lutherum by which Henry VIII 
won from Leo X the title of ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith’’; for £18, ‘ Homer’s Iliads and 
Odysses tran. by George Chapman’ (1616); 
and for £14 a first edition of the ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems’ of Andrew Marvell (1681). 
The seven pleasant items under ‘ Music’ 
include Mace’s ‘ Musick’s Monument,’ first 
edition (1676: £20) and Purcell’s ‘ Orpheus 
Brittanicus’ (1698-1702: £9). From the 
Lymington Library (Catherine Conduitt, 
Viscountess Lymington, was Newton’s great- 
niece) comes Newton’s copy of ‘ Secrets Re- 
veal’d,’ a book “containing the greatest 
Treasure in Chemistry,’’ so covered with cor- 
rections and additions in Newton’s hand that 
mention of it must not be omitted though it 
costs £150, and the same must be said of a 
Shakespeare Second Folio and Fourth Folio, 
each of which costs £200. We liked also a 
second edition of Donne’s poems, the one 
which has Marshall’s portrait of Donne in 
it (1635: £16). The Catalogue runs to 21 
items. 





CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 411, col. 2, 1. 10 from foot, for 
“Toirealbhach ” read Toirdealbhach. 





Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘ ae call are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 

H. W. U.— The face that launched a thou- 
sand ships ” is that of Helen. The line is from 
Marlow’s ‘ Faustus.’ 
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